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For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 
A LECTURE, 





Setting forth the origin, and tracing the progress of 
the orders of Masonic Curnistian KnientHoop. And 
exhibiting the connerion of thoseorders with ancient Free- 
masonry. Derived from authentic ancient and modern, 
sacred and profane history. 

By Ksesecer Mix, Esq. M. E. Grand Commander of Ge- 
— Eacampment, No. 10, holden, at Lockport, Niagara County 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114.] 
‘This new order at that time was called, that of 
hts of the East, as the circumstances on which it 
unded toak place in that direction. There can 
doubt, but thatthis order including ancient F ree- 
, Was sustained and cherished in Jerusalem, 
Mm the time of the rebuilding the city and temple, to 
ing of the Mesiah, at which time the great 
the order was converted to Christianity. In sup- 
-of which assumption, I wouldrefer to the charac- 
f John the Baptist, John the Evangelist, Paul the 
le, and Simon Peter, who carried his sword with 
which he smote off the high Priest servant's ear, at 
the time of betrayal. But the order, as such, during 
mach of this period, and until the destruction of the 
second Temple, must have subsisted privately, as Je- 
rusalem and the country round about, had been taken 
by the Romans and was under the charge of Roman of- 
ficers, who were very jealous of conspiracies being form- 
ed among the Jews, against the Roman Govern- 
ment. 

After the destruction of the second Temple, Judea, 
including Jerusalem, was seized and occupied alternate- 
ly by different tribes of wandering Arabs, who from ha- 
bit had become altogether averse to fixed habitations ; 
but In process of time, several of these tribes became 
partially consolidated under the influence of the Ma- 
homitan religion, which they had blindly embraced, 
and more permanently took possession of the Holy 
Land. This horde, under the general appellation of 
Saracens, paid more attention to military enterprizes, 
than to their religion, by which they spread their em- 
pire in a few years from the sof the Ganges to 
the straits of Gibralter. So inf@nt on conquest how- 
ever, were the Saracens that they gave little distur- 
bance to those zealous Pilgrims who daily flocked to 
Jerusalem, and they pion every man, alter paying a 
moderate tribute to vist the Holy Scpulchre, to per- 
form his religious duties and to return in peace. During 
all this time, however, it must be borne in mind, that 
the Pilgrims were defended against petty marauders 
and guarded against the impositions ef mightier foes, 
by the vigilant and perservering knights of the East.— 
But the Tureomans or Turks, a tribe of Tartars, who 
had embraced Mahometamsm, having wrested Syria 
from the Saracens, and having inthe year 1065 made 
themselves maaters of J em, rendered the perfor- 
mance of pilgritfiage much more difficult and danger- 
ous. The barbarism of the manners of the Turks and 
their unsettled german exposed the Pilgrims to 
ps 5 a0 robberies and extortions, from which the 
knights of the East were unable to defend them. The 
gh Sew on their return from Jerusalem, filled all 
christendom with indignation against the infidels. Pe- 
ter the Hermit, an indefatigable enthasiast, was one of 
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those Pilgrims who had returned from the Holy Land, 
fired with zeal in the cause against the Turks and usur- 
pers of the consecrated groundin Jerusalem, and Ju- 
dea. After consulting the Pope and many of the sover- 
eigns of Europe, and having obtained their consent to 
attempt to raise a crusade against the infidels, he har- 
angued the subject in every chief city where christi- 
anity prevailed. Although the Pope had little faith in 
the project at first, the saccess. of Peter in inflaming 
the minds of the people in favor of acrusade, was so 
great that he espoused the cause with great enthusiasm, 
but to secure a firm support he summoned many coun- 
cils of his elergy and secular dependants to take the 
matter into consideration, at acopncil held at Piauntia, 
which consisted of four thousand ecclesiastics and 
thirty thousand seculars, the Pope and Peter himself 
barang assembly, representing the dismal si- 
tuation of th ethren in the East, and the indignity 
suffered by the christian mame, in allowing the holy 
city to remain in the hands cf the infidels? when they 
found the minds.of the audience so well prepared to 
second their views and prosecute their designs, that the 
whole multitude suddenly and violently declared for the 
war, and solemaly devoted themselves to perform this 
service, so meritorious as they believed it to God and 
religion. 

At another council summoned by the Pope, held at 
Clermont, in Auvergne, where the greatest prelates, 
nobles, and princes attended, afterthe Pope and Peter 
had made their pathetic exhortations, the whole assem- 
bly, as if impelled by an immediate inspiration, and 
net moved by their preceeding impressions, exclaim- 
ed with one voice, *Itis the will of God” ‘It is the 
will of God" on which they adopted * Will of God" 
for their motto, and a red cross affixed to the right 
shoulder for a badge. From thistime the crusades 
were enthusiastically adopted and persevered in by all 
christendom. At this time the knights of the East, or 
knights of the Eagle as they are called sometimes, having 
no further duties to perform in Jerusalem, the chris- 
tians having ceased to perform Pilgrimage tothe tomb 
of their departed Lord, fled to the crusaders, took the 
appellation of ** Knights of the Red Cross,’’ adopted 
the crusaders badge as@ device on one oftheir banners 
and * Will of God” as the moito. 

After having expelled the infidels from the holy city, 
the knights of the Red Cross having congregated again 
at Jerusalem, founded anew order of knighthood, on 
the thrilling incidents through which themselves, and 
other devout christians, who had gone before them, 
had passed. An order much more in accordance with 
the character of knights or servants of Christ; and as 
their asylum was situated near the site of the Temple, 
they took the appellation of Knights Templars. But 
they still preserved the order of Knights of the Red 
Cross, in a distinct form,as a beautalul link to connect 
the degress of ancient Fre with the new or- 
der of Knight Templars. The institution of this order, 
and the location of their asylum, near the site of the 
Temple took place in the yéar of our Lord one thou- 
sand one hu and eighteen. 
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and guarded the holy scpalchre and the Pilgrims, who 
frorn devotion, or other motives, chose to visit it, until 
the country and city was againiavaded, conquered and 
taken by » fe Turks. The tetritory ‘which Wey had 
bound themselves tu protect, ‘beenw from 
them by an overwhelming force, they were co.upelled 
to leave the Holy Land and to ish the order 














The Knights Templars kept up this establishment, | pro 


saheniatiiieaemeent 
wherever they found a kind reception, which was in a}- 
most every part of the world, then under the influence 
of the christian religion, as they had double claims on 
the pious, proceeding from their peculiar profession 
and their severe sufferings for the cause of the S<- 
viour. During the period in which they depended up- 
on the alms and bounty of the public, they were distin- 
guished for their meek and weritorious condvet, 
which operated so greatly in their favor, that gifts flew- 
ed into their treasuries from all classes in the christian 
world, from the sovereigns downto the peasant, in 
every country where a house of Knights Templars ex- 
isted; and it is asserted that their riches accumulated 
to such an extent, thatthe order beeame possessed of 
9,000 rich convents and 15,000 lordships. 

The riches of the knights joined to the course ef 
time, by dezrees relaxed the severities of their virtue, 
and they are accused of becoming: inflated with pride, 
and suffering insolence to usurp the place of meekness 
im their manners, by which they in a great measure host 
that popular.ty winch first raised them to honer and 
distinction. But however true this accusation may 
be, (and human uature is prone to such a result) 
cannot be supposed that pride alone caused the diasc- 
lution of the order. Avarice on the part of their oppres- 
sors was the grand agent, and the riches of the knights 
the temptation to plundertkem and effect their rain. 
Some of the members residing in Paris were accused 
of causing a riot in that city. Philip the Fair, thenon the 
throne of France, seizing on this opportunity, deter- 
mined to make use of it, to accomplish the total rum 
of the order, therefore procured the evidence of some 
infamous brethren, either by bribery or other means, 
who charged the knights generally with murder, rob- 
bery and the most shocking enormities. It was pre- 
tended that every one, whom they received into their 
order was obliged to renounce his Saviour and spit ov 
the Cross, and to join to this impiety; the superstition 
of worshiping a golden head, which was secretly kept. 
It was also said that they initiated every candidate, by 
such infamous rites, as could serve to no other purpose 
than to degrade the order in his eyes, and to destroy 
forever the authority ofall his superiors over him. In 
the whole of the acccusation:, so enormous and absurd 
ed, were the crimes imputed to them, as to be suff- 
cient of themselves:to destroy all the credit of the ae- 
cusations. : 

Acting upon this base testimony, the king ordered 
the arrest of every Templar in his dominions, abotieh- 
ed the order, and even caused fifty-seven of them to-be 
burned to death. Pope Clement probably anxious to 
partake in the plunder, issued an interdict to the order 
generally, and sent it to the different catholic kingdoms. 
Philip of France had already performed his part io 
this wicked and disgraceful drama. Edward the II. of 
England, a weak and vascillating prince, wishing to 
save the knights, endeavoured to dispense with bis 

rt, but he was crowded on by the Pope and er 
ed to follow in a great degree the example set by Phi- 
w rhe legate in Germany whowas charged with the 
mulgation of the interdict, and causing it to be car- 
ried into execution, calledall the clergy together, that 
the publication might be more fornial and solemn.— 
Wallgruffer, Count Sauvage, the grand master, with 
twenty knights of the order, appeared i -agsembly, 
fully ar \d equiped—he proclaiming that he game 
‘not to do violence, but to prese ce, yet he in- 





erve the pea 
sisted that the bull stiowld ‘net be rend, ualess it was. 
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merely for the purpose of receiving his, protest there- 
to, and having the whole matterreferred to the next 
council. The legaté not beimg inclined to dispute 
with men thus armed, complied with the demands of 
the Count. Whereby the Templars of Germany were 
not deprived of their, liberty, and were finally acquitted 
of all crime, although they were deprived of their large 
possessions in this country as well as elsewhere. _ 
suppression of theorder took place about the year 
1330. 
‘After the order of Templars was suppressed, ‘their 
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|Masons were more numerous, and when dema 
for religious structures was less urge in before, 
the bi of Rome deprived the frate of those 
very privileges wh ‘had been p upon 
them. without solicitation, and persecuted, wit 
unrelenting rage, the very men whom th 8 
voluntarily taken into favor, who had contribu 
to the grandeur of their ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. fae 
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meetings of Freemasons were sanctioned and patron- 
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ries of Masonry. We know at least, that the Knights 
Templers, not only possessed the mysteries, but per- 
formed the ceremonies, and inculcated the duties of 
ons; and it is equally certain, that the practis- 


jin of these rites could centribute nothing to the pro- 


and comfort of the Catholic prilgrims. Had 


Pa 
he Templers lic] wed thereal object of their 
anetite ion, poll of that favour which they so long 


enjoyed,they would have experienced the animosity of 


Wherever the catholic religion was taught, the the church of Rome. But as thev were animated with 


sincere regard fi r the Catholi« religi. nand witha de- 


estates were mostly given to the order of St. John of! ised. The principles of the order were even inrported}cided. abho:e ice for the infi’ + possessors of Judea, it 


Jerusalem, and the Templars being liberated from pri- 
son, retired to the different Monasteries throughout 
christendom. 

[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 











—Semita certe, : ; 
Tranquille per virtutem patet unica vite.—Juv. Sat. 


THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 
DRAWN FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 
No. VI. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114.} 


But, though the political and intellectual condition 


into Scotland, d where they continued, for many ages, 
‘in their primitive simplicity, long after they had been 
extinguished in the continental kingdoms. [n this man- 
ner, Scotland became the centre from which these 
principles again issued, to illuminate, not only the 





was never once suspected thet they transacted any oth- 
er business at their secret meetings, but that which 
concerned the regulation of their order, the advance- 
ment of religion, and the extirpation of its enemies. 
The many prodigies of valour which they exhibited 


nations on the continent, but every civilized portion of| against the infidels; the many charitable deeds which 


ithe habited world. What those causes were which 
| continued the societies of Freemasons longer in Britain 
‘than in other countries, it may not, perhaps, be easy to 
‘determine;but as the fact itself is unquestionably true, 
it must have arisen, either from some favorable cir- 
/cumstance in the politieal state of Britain, which_ did 
| not exist in the other governments of Europe; or from 
the superior policy, by which the British Masons elu- 








of society was unfavourable to the progress of Free-| ded the suspicion of their enemies, and the superior 
masonry ; and, though the secret association of the prudence with which they maintained the primitive 
ancients were dissolved in the fifth century, by the) simplicity, and respectability of their ‘order. The 
command of the Roman Emperor, yet there are | former of these causes, had, without doubt, a consid- 
many reasons for believeving that the ancient myste-| erable share in producing theeffeet under considera- 
ries were observed in private, long after their pub- tion; and we know for certain, that, in our own days, 
lie abolition, by those enemies of Christianity who the latter has preserved Freemasonry in a flourishing 
were still attached to the religion of their fathers.| condition throughout these united kindoms, while, in 
Some authors a even inform us, that this was actual-| other countries, the imprudence and foolish invoca- 
ly the case, and that the Grecian rites existed in the tions of its members, have exposed it the severest 
eighth century, and we.e never completely abol- and justest censure, and, in many ¢ >to the most 
ished. b These considerations enable us to con-|yiolent persecutions. It is & fact; requiring no cen- 
nect the’heathen myster es, with that trading associa- | firmation, and resulting from the most obvious causes, 
tion of arehitects, which appeared, during the that Freemasonry never flourishes in seasons of public 
dark ages, under the special authority of the See of ¢ommotion; and even in Great Britan, though the 
Rome. | seat of war is commonly in foreign countries, it has 
The insatiable desire for external finery, and gaudy | gniversally declined. But in those lands, which are 
ceremonies, which was displayed by the catholic | the theatre of hostilities it will he neglected in a still 
priestsin the exercise of their religion, introduced | pyeater degree; and if these hostilities are long contin- 
a corresponding desire for splendid monasteries, and | aed, or frequently recur, the very name and principles 
magnificent cathedrals. But as the demand for) ofthe order must be soon extinguished. Amid those 
these buildings was urgent. and continually increas-| continual wars, therefore which during the middle ages 
ing, it was with great diffieulty that artficers could distracted and desolated the continent of Europe, the 
be procured, even for the erection of sach plous | association of architects would be soon dissolved while 
works. In order to encourage the profession of in the humble village of Kilwinning, on the western 
architecture, the bishops of Rome, and the other coast of Scotland, they found a safe retreat from the 
potentates of Europe, conferred on the fraternity of yiolent convulsions of continental wars. 
Freemasons, the most important privileges; and al- Before we detail the progress of Freemasonry, after 
lowed them to be governed by laws, customs, and js importation into Britain, it will be necessary to give 
ceremonies, peculiar to themselves. The associa- some account ofthe Knights Templers, a fraternity o 
tion was composed of men of all nations, of Htalian,| Freemasons whose affluence and virtues often raised 
Greek, French, German and Flemish artists, who \ the envy of contemporhies, and whose unmerited and 
were denominated Freemasons, and who, ranging unhappy end must have often excited the compassion 
from one country to another, erested those elegant of posterity. It would be needless labor to enter into 
churehes and cathedrals, which, though 
gratified the pride, and sheltered the rites of a cor-| the Knight Templers was a branch of Freemasonry. 
rupted priesthood, now excite the notice of antiqua- | This fact has been invariably acknowledged by Free- 
rians, and administer to the grandeur of king-| masons themselves; and none have been more zealous 
doms. ‘The government of this association was re-| to establish it than the enemies of their order. d The 
markably regular. Itsmembers lived ina camp of! former have admitted the fact, not because it was cred- 
huts, reared besides the building in which they were jtable to them, but because it was true; and the latter 


employed. A surveyor, or master, presided over,| it, bec the ai li : 
and directed the whole. Every teath man was ecall-| wort sg tiptonen me telnet ya 


ed a warden, and overlooked those who were wadeslon eterno > Re ee 2 ant 
his charge; and such artificers as were not members ‘The order of the Knights Templers was instituted 
of this fraternity, were prohibited from engaging in| during the crusades, in the year 1118, by Hugo de 
those buildings which Freemasons alone had a_ title) Paganis, and Geoffrey of St Omers. It received this 
to rear,¢ It may seem strange, anc, p raaps incon-| appelation because its members originally resided near 


sistent with what we have already said, that the inJerusalem iea’ < 
fraternity of Freemasons should have been sanction- ee a a edastrmaramaas se 


- iour. Though the professed object of this religous as- 
ed, and even. protected by the bishops of Rome-| sociation v to protect those Christian pilgrims whose 
Secret association, indeed, are always a terror to tem- 


Rome, insisted on approving of the principles of rm bos pebermpndi rs apts rt cone. 
Fypomiosonry, by the ae wagement and patronage = ‘agra 4 7 

whic Y gave to architects, only employed them _ (4) A.D, 1140. statistical Account of Scotland. vol. xs 
a8 instruments for gratifying their eanlie anid, sc Parish of Kilwinning; or Hiinburgh Magazine ee 
tiating their ambition. For in after ages, when  (e)Vid. Barruel’s’ Memoirs of Jacobinism, vol, 2. p. 379—383. 


‘ (a) Gibbon, 8vo. ¥. 5. ». 110. Cran mas unacayainted with eieeatriian alien: fay the Tem 
(>) Vid. Anthologia Hibernica, for Jan iary 1794, p, 36. and pp | and Masons, hie many absurd rites 
22 23. supra. ? : : probably never exisvei but in bis own mind. For the 
sir Haosaye Weng opie! 6.0 esi of roms morse be hs soled many mec rerelense_ “Ait 
+ . ~ 11, 8v0. v. 8. p. of tay j 
"Vadbuk Proofs of a Conspiracy, p 21, . | ties. ” oe vemos 











they onee| any investigation, in order to prove, that the order of| their superiors, for the enormity of their crimes. 










they performed towards the distressed piigrims; and 
the many virtues which adorned their private character 
procured them, from the rulers of Europe, that respect 
and authorityto which they were so justly entitled, 
and which they so long maintained. But respect and 
authority were not only the rewards which they purchas 
ed by their virtaes and military prowess. From the 
munificenge of the Popes, the generosity of the pious 
princes and nobles of Europe, and from the gratitude 
of those opulent pilgrims who, in th» moments of dis- 
tress, had experienced their kind asistance,theKnights 
Templers had acquired such immense possessions in 
every kingdom of Europe, but particularly in France, 
that their revenues often exceeded those of the se- 
cular princes. Thus independent in their circum- 
stances, and being fatigued with those unsuccessful 
struggles against the infidels, which they 
maintained with such manly courage, they returned to 
their native land to enjoy, in peace and quiet, the * 
compence oftheirtol;. But, Jike alfmen wh 
suddenly transported from danger and fatigue, 

lence and ease, many of the Templars deviated — 

that virtuous course, which they had hitherto pursued 
and indulged too freely in those luxuries and fashion-" 

able amusements to which they were invited Hy ope ie 
lence, and impelled by inactivity. Thus, from . 
indiscretion of a few, did the Knights Templars lose a 
considerable share of those honors, and that celebrity 
which they had long enjoyed. But this relaxation of 
discipline, and attachment to luxurious indolence, were 
the only crimes of which the Templars were guilty; 
and to men of honor and spirit like them, the forfeiture 
of popularity which was the consequence of their apos- 
tacy, would be a sufficient punishment. This however 
was not the sentiment of Philip the Fair. That bar- 
barous monarch, instigated by private revenge against 
some individuals of the order ; encouraged by the pros- 
pect of sharing in their ample revenue ; and spurred 
on bya spirit which sel lom resides in a human breast, 
imprisoned in one day all the Templars in France, 
merely at the instance oftwo worthless members of 
the order, who had been disgraced and punished b 
t 
was pretended by these bare accusers, that the Tem- 
plars abjured our Savour, that they spit upon his cross 
that they burned their children, and committed other 
atrocious crimes, fromgvhich the human mind recoils 
with horror, and whiclfeoutd have been yer_etrated 
only by men so completely abandoned as the informers 
themselves. Under the pretence of discovering what 
degree of eredit might be attached to these accusations 
the Templers were extended on the rack till they con- 
féssed the crimes with which they were charged. Se- 
veral of the Knights, when stretched on this instru- 
ments of agony, made every acknowledgement which 
their persecutors desire]. But others, retaining on 
the rack that fortitude and contempt of death which 
they had exhibited on the field, persisted in denying 
the erimes laid to their charge, and’ maintained with 
their latest breath, the innocence of their order. Man 
ofthose,even, who had tamely submitted‘o their 
persecators, retracted those ignominiuns confessions 
which the rack had extorted; and maintained their in- 
t in the-midst of those flames which the barbuar- 
ous Philip had kindled for their destruction. Fifty 
nine of these unhappy men were burnt alive at Paris, 
by a slow fire, and the same vindictive an? inltuman 
spirit was exhibited in the other provinces of France, 
and in the other nations of Europe.. The fortitude 
which, was Le sate 2 these unfortunate. 
sufferers, eould have been inspired by innocence alone; 
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and it is a strong proof, that their minds were not so 
enervated by indolence, northeir bodies so enfeebled 
by luxury as has been geverally believed. The only 
murmars which parted from their lips, were those 
which expressed their anguish and remorse, that they 
had betrayed, in the hour of pain, the interests of their 
order, and had confessed themselves guilty of crimes, 
unworthy of a Templar and a man. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
THE MORALIST. 












The following essay by Miss Mary E. Field,. of 


Stockbridze Massachusetts, was real at the a nivel 
exhibition ofthe Albany Female Academy in July. 
For the American Mason’¢ Register and Literary Companion. 
THE IMMORTALITY OF MENTAL 
INFLUENCE. 


Time speeds onward in rap d never-wearied flight. 


He pauses not, but bearing on his wing the seeds of 


death—the fair bright things of earth, wither as he 
yasses. He hath levelled the forest’s pride; he hath 
defaced the chiseling of the sepulchre; the ivy-wreathed 
« »wer hath fallen beneath histouch. He has paledthe 
cheek, and dimmed the eye, and stilled the voice.— 
The warrior’s arm is palsied now in death;the dancer’s 
footstep long has ceased to echo in the festive hall; the 
minstrel’s voice is hushed; the poet’s laurels have 
withered on his icy brow; for the breath of the chill 
destroyer hath been uponthem. The costly urn and 
the proud tomb, mark their long home. 
ing years, and time hath left his impress here. The 
inscription that commemmorated the virtues of the 
departed is effaced, and the stone totters that bore 
it. 

Has earth no record that may outlive the sculptured 
marble? ne monument for the illustrious dead, that 
may withstand the ravages oftime? Look back on 
ages past. Where the proud dome; the consecrated 
pile that marks the resting place of Homer. Are tem- 
ple-fanes his monument? or mighty cities, with their 
pillared halls? These would have been swept away 
long since; but his memory, is as fresh, as though he 
were of yesterday. Time dares not touch that light, 
which emanating from the throne ofthe Eternal, must, 
like him, exist forever. Mind is too hallowed for his 
touch, and it is mind that has given the enduring name. 
When Homer sung, the fire of patriotism burned 
brighter, in the bosoms of his countrymen. Was war 
his theme; they saw the battle field; they heard the 
trumpet’s voice—the clash of steel; they saw the ar- 
row speeding on its death—winged flight; the life 
blood flowing fast, and then, the shout ofvictory rang 
intheir ears. ‘Their spirits were roused to action, and 
they thirsted for glory. No foe might then dare to at- 
tack their liberties. Peace, and the joys of home, were 
also celebrated in his majestic verse. Each listener, 
turned from the witching harmony, to gaze, with de- 
light, upon the reality it had depicted, and felt that 
death alone, could deprive him of those blessings.— 
Now, as then, though long ages have elapsed—the 
thrilling chords, which that blind old bard rung out 
from the harp of poesy, have power to quicken the 
pulse, and to brighten the eye. 
when in her glory; and what patriotic heart does not 
burn with a desire, that his own land may surpass that 
favored spot. He longs to see her, like Greece of old, 
the queen and mother of nations;himself, her Achilles 
The influence of Homer's genius, must be immortal, 
for it has thrown a halo round his name that the lapse 
of ages has not been able to dim. He yet lived, while 
génerations have passed away, unknown and unremem- 
bered. 





A few, fleet-| 


He sung of Greece | 


maybe overcome by the er of exertion? How 
many an aspiring mind, has been encou by his ex- 
ample, to rise superior to circumstances! Soe the 
pale care worn student, as he ben Is over the page, on 
which is stamped that burning eloquence, which, cen- 
turi’s siace, animatcd every heart that could feel its 
force, or appreciate its beauties. He feels himself i+- 
sired by its lofty tone, or sheds a tear over some sud- 
den strain of feeling. The fixed intensity of gaze—the 
d -e; -lrawn sigh; breathe forth a touching eulogy, to 
t 1e departed orator. Then it is, that_ ambitious long- 
ings fill his breast. Is poverty his lot? misfortune his 
attendant? Demosthenes rese superior to the ills of 
fortune; and the remembrance cheers his path- 
wiv. 

The intellect of Shakspeare has exerted a lasting in- 
fluence upon dramatic poetry. So powerful was the 
change he effected, that he is often called its father; 
and we'l does he deserve the title. Before his day, the 
dancing buffoon, with his unmeaning trick and coarse 
jest, was the only occupant of the stage. Nature was 
the guiding genius of Shakspeare, and from her he 
has derived those sentiments, which find an echo in the 
bosom of every individual; who starts to hear what 
s22med his private thoughts, a public theme. But his 
portraitures of life and manners de not require the ad 
of external circumstanees, in their appeals to the hea t. 
Drapery and colouring may add to the momentary ef- 
fect; but his unstudied nature and beauty, is better ap- 
preciated in the lone wild-wood, with nature's orches- 
|tra, than amid a crowded audience, with the combined 
\influence of painting and artificial music. To the in- 
|quiring mind, he constantly discloses some new idea, at 
|every step, some new string is touched, of that deli- 
cately constituted instrumeut, the human heart. The 
characteristic graceand originality of his sentences, 
‘have caused them to be taken on the lips, until “ those 
lideas, which thrilled the mighty mind that originated 
them,” have passed into common maxims of life. 

Already, may we predict the immortality of that in- 
fluence, which the great menof our own land, have 
been called upon to exert. 





such deep harmony that distant nations paused to catch 
the sound, and that tuned the hearts ofall, to its own 
holy strain? The kindred names of Washington and 
Henry burst from every lip. ..Need they the waving 
| banner, or the sculptured trophy, to preserve their me- 
|mories? A nation freed, is a more enduring monument. 
Their price was immortality,and posterity shall pay 
it. 

| 





[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXYT.] 


| THE LERAROARY.. 


The following, which we copy froma London Maga- 
| zine, of 1793, forcibly brings to mind the thrilling inci- 
\dent of the fight between the rival clans, so glowingly 
|depicted in Scott’s Valentine’s Day, ifwe recollect right 
It would appear, that Scott did not always draw his facts 
|from his imagination :— 














| Combat between the MacpHuERSONS and the Davipsons. 
|From the Transactions of the Antiquaries of Scotland. 


In the year. 1291, Macdonald, lord of the isles, and 
|of part of the high-lands, sent his sister's son, Angus 
| Macintosh, chief of the Macintoshes, to inform Du- 
gal Dall Macgillie Chattan, chief ofthe clan) Chattan, 
‘that the lord of the isles intended to do himthe hone 
of a visit. 

It was then expected, that when this haughty lord 
made avisit, the host was to make an offer of his own 
| wife or daughter, according to the siination of his family 


Who struck the harp of 
liberty, and woke its slumbering chords, to tones of 


Where is the resting place of Galileo? Amid domes |@S a companion for ee wes to his — Bacall 
and spires, and proud mausoleums to his memory? Chattan knew that this bar Pee ees ol respect ne 
where the cypress mourns, and the yen throws its deep be rigorously insisted upon : an ae an only daugh- 
shade? Oh! seek ye not torhis record, amid tombs, |*e™: and desirous of shunning the disgraceful ei 
while the page of science glows with the impress ofhis quences of the visit, he ee matters so, as “t - 
intellect; while yetthe glad jubilee is ringing for the "P Marriage between his daughter and Angus Mae- 
emancipation of mind from its inglorious thraldom; intosh, who had come as messenger from his uncle the 
while the astronomer holds converse with the stars in |!ord of the isles, to announce the intended visit. By 
the silent watch of midnight. These are his trophuier — ~ ae oe ene = ber — 
and he needs no more. attan was transferr ; et 

What monument of proud antiquity has preserved | greatest part 4 . new -—— _— . the C ried 
cae vend 2 eeeee tal Loa aetts 1el ioe shay Sokeanhoe guy ee alaameretotens ser 
time? Is it not the lesson whic e |t d to- ; P 
world ; that difficulties, which seem insurmountable, |intosh, endeavoringto compel them, many severe con- 











flicts happened between the two ¢latis, of which the 
most remarkable was at Innernahoven, in Badenock. 
Aout the year1296, Macintosh having received advice 
that the Camerons were assembling their numerous 
elan and dependents, to drive off his cattle, soon col- 
lected a superior force, cousisting of several smaller 
clans, under the general name of clan Chattan. But, 
when theadverse hosts were in view of one another, an 
unseasonable difference arose between the Macpher- 
sons and Davidsons. Though both agreed that Mac- 
intosh should command the whole, Macpherson of 
Cluny, and Davidson of Innernahoven, contested for 
the next post of honor, each affirming that he was the 
e'dest branch of the clan Chattan. ‘This dispute being 
referred to Macintosh, he gave his decision in favor of 
Davidson, which Cluny resented so much, that he drew 
off his men, who stood by, idle spectators, while the 
Camerons overpowered the Macintoshes ‘and David- 
sons, apart of them being only saved by the coming on 
of night. Macintosh, taking advantage of the dark- 
ness, seut his own bard towards the camp ofthe Mac- 
phersons, but by a circuitous rout, as if he had coine 
fromthe camp of the Camerons. There the bard, 
speaking as ifin the person of a Cameron, often re- 
peated the following sarcastic lines : 

Tha luchd na failleadh air an tom, 

*San bolg-shuileach donn na dhraip : 

Cha ba bbur cairdeas ruinn a bhann, 

Ach ba bhur lamhan a bhi tais. 

The meaning of this is the false party are on the 
hillocks, and the man with the big brown eyes (by this 
expression was marked out Macintosh) in distress: it 
was not out of friendship to us, but merely your own 
cowardice. The reproach ‘nettled Macpherson so 
much, that he called up his men, and, attacking the 
Camerons that same night, when he was least expected 
madea great slaughter, pursued them far, and kil- 
led their chief Charles Macalonair, at a hollow place 
in the hills; which, in memory of that has been ever 
since known by the name of Coire Thearlaich, i. e. 
Charle’s Caldron. 

Though the above conflict terminated the dispute 
with the Camerons, there arose another between the 
Macphersons and Davidsons, that filled that part of 
the highlands with numberless disorders for an hun- 
dred years ;so that King Robert III. found it necessary 
to send the Earls Crawford and Dunbar, two of the 
principal noblemen in Seotland, with an armed force 
to reconcile or subdue them. These two leaders, 
finding to subdue them wouid be difficult; and to re- 
concile them impossible, brought them at last to sub- 
mit to the only terms suited to their own distempered 
dispositions. These terms were, that their future 
superiority should be determined by the event of a 
combat of thirty on a each side. They were to fight 
in presence of the king. with only their broad-swords, 
on the north inch of Perth, 

When the appointed day arrived, the Macphersons 
wanted one of their number. It was proposed to bal- 
lance the difference by withdrawing one of the David- 
sons ; but these were so earnest for a share of the hon- 
or of the day that none ofthem would consent to be the 
man left out. In this perplexity, one Henry Wynd, 
a sword-cuiler, commonly called An Gobheron, 1. e. 
the Stooping Smith, offered to supply the place of the 
absent man fora French crown of gold, about seven 
shillings and sixpence sterling. ‘This point being set- 
tled, the combat began with all the fury of enraged 
enemies; and Henry Wynd contributed much in’ ma- 
king vietory deelare for the Maephersons; of this side, 
however, besides himself, there survived only ten, 
and these all grievously wounded. Ofthe Davidsons, 
twenty-nine were killed, and only one of them being un- 
hurt, jumped into the Tay, swam acrosss the river, 
and so.escaped. Henry Wynd went home with the 
Macphersons, and was received as one of their clan.— 
His defendants are called Sliochd a Ghobheruim, i. e. 
the Race of the Stooping Smith. Smith of Balhary’s 
motto, Caraid annam Feum;a friend in Time of Need, 
seems to allude to .his piece of history. 

Ji seems proper here totake notice of two mistakes 
usual tothose who relate the above incident—First, 
Henry Wynd is usualy said to have been a sadler; but 
the appellation of the Stooping Smith, still continued 
to his posterity, sufficiently proves what-was his occu- 
pation. Secondly, What is heresaid to have been 
done bythe Davidsons, iscommonly attributed to the 
Mackays.”  ~ , 
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OPULAR TALES. 
~~ CHRISTIAN WOLF. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116. 
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‘Whom have we here?’ said the apparition. 

‘Such another as yourself,” was my answer—,that is, 

if your looks don’t belie you.’ 
“+ There is no passage this way. Whom seek ye 
on By what right de you ask?’ returned I boldly. 
The man considered me leisurely twice, from the 
feet up to the head. It seemed as if he were compar- 
ing my figure with his own, and my answer with my 
igure— : ; 

“ Youspeak as stoutly asa beggar,” said he at 
Jast. 

‘That may be—I was one yesterday.’ 

«The man smiled—‘ One would swear,’ cried he‘ 
‘you were not much better than one to-day.’ 

‘Something worse, friend. T must on.’ 

‘Softly, friend. What hurries you? Is your time 
ro very precious ?” 

‘I ‘considered myself for a moment. I[ know 
not how the words came to the tip of my tongue. 

Life is short,” said I, at last, “ and hell is eter- 
nal.” 

‘He looked steadily upon me. ‘May I be d d,’ 
said he, if you have not rubbed shoulders with the 
gallows ere now. 

‘It may be so. 
rade.’ 

‘Stop, comrade, shouted the man: He pulled a 
tin flask from his pouch, took a hearty pull of it, and 
handed it tome. My flight and my anguish had ex- 
hausted my strength, and all this day nothing had pas- 
sed mylips. Already I was afraid I might faint in the 
witderness, for there was no place of refreshment 
within many miles of me. Judge how gladly I ac- 
cepted his offer. New strength rushed with the li- 
quor into my limbs—with that, fresh courage into my 
heart, and hope and love of life. I began to believe 
that I might not be for ever wretched, such power was 
in the welcome draught There was something plea- 
sant in finding myself with a creature of my own 





Farewell, till we meet again, com- 


stamp Inthestateinwhich [ was, I would have 
pledged a devil, that I inight once more have a com- 
panion 


‘The man stretched himself on the grass. I did the 
like. * Your drink has done me good,’ saidI; ‘we must 
get better acquainted.’ 
® *Flestruck his flint, an! lighted his p'pe. 
old im the trade?’ said | 

‘He looked sternly «t me—*What would you say, 
friend 1’— ‘Has that often bloody?’ said I, pointing 
to the knife in his girdle 

“Who art thou !’ cried he fiercely, and threw 
down his pipe. ‘A murderer, friend, like your- 
self——but only a beginner.’ He took up his pipe 
again. 

* Your home is not hereabouts 7?’ said he, after a 
p< use. 

* Some three miles off,’ said L; did you ever hear of 
the landlord of the Sun at Bielsdorf?~ 

‘The man sprang up like one possessed—*W hat, 
the poacher Wolf?’ cried he hastily. 

“Th same.’ 

“Welcome! comrade, welcome! and give me a 
shake of thy hand: this is good, mine ‘host of the Sun. 
Year and day have I sought for thee. I know thee 
well. ITknowall. Ihave long reckoned upon thee 
Wolf.’ 

‘Reckoned on me? and wherefore. 

“The whole country is full of you, man; you have 
had enemies, Wolf; you have been hardly dealt with. 
You have been made a sacrifice. Your treatment has 
deen shameful.’ 

*The man waxed warm— What! because you shot a 
aa hoars or stags it may be, that the prince feeds 

on our acorns; was that a reason for chasing you 
from house and hold, confining you three years in the 
eastle, and making a beggar of you. Is it come to tiiis 
that a man is of less worththan a hare? Are we no 


‘Are you 


better than the beasts of the field, brother? and can| 


Wolf endure it? | can’t.’ 
*Who can alter these things?’ 
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to the end, but up, and 
him. ‘Come, mine hest of the 


me along with heighbour. They all consented to gratify my wish, 
un,’ said he, ‘now/and | sat down contented, lord of a courtezan and cap- 


| you are ripe, now I have you. I shall look for honour | tain of a banditti. 


‘from Wolf! follow me.’ 

| Whither will you lead me ?” 
| ‘Ask no questions. Follow.’ 
‘like a giant.’ 

| *Wehad advanced some quarter of a mile. 
road was becoming every step more thick, wild, and 
‘impassable. Neither of us spake a word. IL was 
| roused from my reverie by the whistle of my guide. 
looked up, and perceived that we were standing on the 
edge of arock, which hung over a deep dark ravine. 
_A second whistle answered from the root of the preci- 
| pice, and a ladder rose, as ifof its own motion from be- 
low. My cuide stepped upon it, and desired me to 
await his return. ‘I must first tie up the hounds,’ said 
he; ‘you are a stranger here, and the beasts would tear 
you in pieces.’ 

‘Then I was alone upon the rock, and 1 well knew 
that I was alone. The carelessness of my guide did 
not escape my attention. With a single touch of my 
hand I could pall up the ladder, and my flight was se- 
eured. I confess that I saw this—I began to shudder 
at the precipice below me, and to think of that depth 
from which there is no redemption. I resolved upon 
flight—I put my hand to the ladder, but then came 
that to my ear, as if with the laughter ofdevils, ‘What 
ean a murderer do?’ and my arm dropt powerless by 
my side. My reckoning was complete. Murder lay 
likea rock behind me, and barred all retreat for 


And he pulled me 
The 


ever. Atthis moment my guide re-appeared and bade 
me eome down. [had no longer any choice—I obey- 
ed him. 


‘A few yards from the foot of the precipice the ground 
widened a little, and some huts became visible. In the 
midst of these there was a little piece of smooth turf, 
and there about eighteen or twenty figures lay scat- 
tered around a coal fire. Here comrades, cried my 
guide, leading me into the centre of the group; ‘here 
get up and bid the landlord welcome.’ 

“Welcome, good landlord,’ cried all at once, and 
crowded around me, men and women. Shall [ con- 
fess it? Their joy appeared hearty and honest; con- 
fidence and respect was in every countenance; one 
took me by the hand, another by the cloak ;—my re- 
ception was such as might have been expected by 
some old and valued friend. Our arrival had interrupt- 
ed their repast—we joined it, andI was compelled to 
pledge my new friends ina bumper. The meal con- 


The following part of the Meer 1 shall entirely 
omit, for there is no instruction in that which is purely 
disgusting. The unhappy Wolf, sunk to this hope- 
less depth, was obliged to partake in all the routine of 
wickedness; but he was never guilty ofa second mur- 
der; so at least he swore solemnly when upon the scaf- 
fold. 

The fame of this man, spread in a short time, 
through the whole province. The highways were un- 
safe—nocturnal robberies alarmed the citizens—the 
name of Christian Wolf became the terror of the old 
and young—justices set every device at work to en- 
snare him—and a premium was set upon his head.— 
Yet he was fortnnate enough to escape every attempt 
against his person, and crafty enough to convert the 
superstition of the peasantry into an engine of defence. 
It was universally given out that Wolf was in league 
with the devil—that his whole band were wizards. The 
province is a remote and ignorant one, and no man was 
very willing to come to clese quarters with the ally of 
| the apostate. 

For a full year did Wolf persist in this terrible trade, 
but at last it began to be intolerable to him. The mer 
at whose head he had placed himself, were not what he 
had supposed. They had received him at first with 
an exterior of profusion, but he soon discovered that 
they had deceived him. Hunger and want appeared 
in the room of abundance ; he was often obliged to ven- 
ture his life fora booty, which, when won, was scarcely 
sufficient to snpport his existence for a single day.— 
The veil of brotherly affection also passed away, and 
beneath it he found the lurking paliriness of thieves 
and harpies. A large reward had been proclaimed 
for him that should deliver Wolf alive into the hands 
of justice—if the discoverer should be one of his own 
gang,a free pardon was promised in addition—a 
mighty search for the outcast of the earth !— Wolf was 
sensible of his danger- The honor of those who were 
at war with God and man seemed but an insufficient se- 
curity for his life. From this timesleep was agony ; 
wherever he was, the ghost of suspicion haunted him 
|—pursued his steps—watched his pillow disturbed his 
dreams. Long silenced conscience again raised her 
voice, and slumbering remorse began to awake and 
mingle her .errorrs in the universal storm of his 
bosom. His whole hatred, was turned from man- 
ikind, and concentrated upon his own head. He 





sisted of game of all kinds; and the bottle, filled with | forgave all nature, and was inexorable only to him- 
good Rhenish, was not allowed to rest for an instant.—| self. 
The company seemed to be full of affection towards | This misery of guilt contpleted his education, and 
each other, and of good will towards me. | delivered at last his natarally excellent understanding 
‘They had made me sit down between two women, from its shackles. He now felt how low he had fallen ; 
and this seemed to be considered as a place of honour. sadness took the place of phrenzyinhis bosom. Cold 
[ expected to find these the refuse of their sex, but, tears, solitary siths obliterated che past; for him it no 
how great was my astonishment, when! perceived.| more existed. He began to hope that he might yet 
under their coarse garments, two of the mest beautiful be a good man, for he felt within himself the awaken- 


females I had ever seen. Margaret, the elder and jing power of being such. It may be that Wolf, at 


Miss, and might be five-and-twenty. Her language 
was free. and her looks were still more eloquent.— 


treated her eruelly and deserted her. Her features 
were perhaps prettier, but she was pale and thin, and 
less striking, on the whole, than her fiery neighbour. 
They both endeavored to please me. Margaret was 
the beauty, but my heart was more taken with the wo- 
manly, gentle Mary. 

“Brother Wolf,’ cried my guide, ‘vou see how we 
live here; with us every day is alike; is it not so com- 
rades ?” ‘ 

“Every day is like the present,” cried they all. 

“If you like our way of life,’ continued the man.’ 
‘strike in, be one of us: be our captain. F bear the 
dignity for the present, but I will yield it to Wolf.— 
Say. I right, comrades ?"———A hearty ‘Yes yes,’ was 
the answer. 





my blood. ‘The world had thrown me out like a leper 
—here were brotherly welcome, rood cicer, and hon- 
an Whatever choice | might make, IT knew that 
death was before me; but here at least I might sell my 
life dearly. Women had till now spurned me,—the 
sm ies of Mary were nectar to my soul. ‘I remain with 


“That we shall presently see: but tell me, whence} you, comrades,’ cried J, loudly and firmly, stepping 


geome you, and what are you about ? 


into the midst of the hand 





‘I remain with you, 


‘I told him my whole story. He would not hear me! my good friends, providing you giv: me my pretty 


handsomer of the two, was addressed by the name of | 


Mary, the younger, was married, but her hus!and had! 


this the moment of his greatest degradation, was near- 
er the right path than he had ever been since he first 
|quitted it. 

About this time the seven years” war broke out, and 
\the German Princes were every where making great 
jlevies of troopay The unhappy Wolf shaped some 
|slight hope to himself from these circumstances, and at 
|last took courage to pen the following letter to his 
sovereign. 

+ . * * * * . * * 


‘If it be not too much for princely compassion to de- 
scend to such as Christian Wolf, give him a hearing. 
I am a thief and a murderer—the laws condemn me 
to death—justice has set all her myrmidons in search 
of me—I beg that I may be permitted to deliver up 
myself. But I bring, at the same time, a strange pe- 
tition to the throne. I hate my life, I fear not death, 
but I cannot bear to die without having lived. I would 


‘My brain was or fire, wine and passion had inflamed live, my prince, in order to atone, by my services, for 


my offenees. My execution might be an example to 

the werl?, but net an equivalent for my deeds. I hate 

the wretchedness of enilt, Pthirst after virtue. T have. 
shewn my power to do evil permit me to shew my pow- 

ler to do good 

‘I know that [ make an unheard of request. My 

life is forfeit ; it may seem absurd for me to state any 

pretensions to favour. But! appear not in chains 

and bonds before you—I am still free—and fea; 





» 








isthe least among aff the mot 
petition , 

‘It. is to mercy that I have fled. I have no claim 
upon justice—if I had [should disdain to bring it for- 
ward. Yetof one cireumstance | might remind - 
judges—the period’af my outrages commenced wit 
that of my degradation. Had their sentence been less 
severe, perhaps I sh@uld have had no occasion to be a 
supplicant to day? ‘ 

‘If you give me life, itshall be dedicated to your 
service. A single word in the gazette shall bring 
me immediately te your feet. If otherwise you have 
determined—let justice do her part [ must do mine.’ 

* ° * ‘CHRISTIAN WOLF.’ | 

This petition remained without an answer ; so did | 
a second and third, in which Wolf begged to be per-| 
mitted to serve as a hussar in the army of the prince. | 
At last, losing «ll hope of a pardon, he resolved to fly’ 
from the country, and die a brave soldier in the service | 
of King Frederick. 

He gave his compaaions the slip, and took | 
to-his journey. The first day brought him to a| 
small country town, where he resolved to spend the) 
n ght. ‘ : 

‘The circumstances of the times, the commencing 
war, the recruiting, made the officers at every post | 
doubly vigilant in. observing travellers. The gate-| 
keeper of the town had received a particular command | 
to be attentive. 
thing imposing bu’, at the same time, swarthly terrible, | 
and savage. ‘The meagre bony horse he rode, and the| 
grotesque and scanty arrangement ef his apparel, 
formed a strange contrast witha countenance where- 
on a thousand fierce passions seemed to lie exhausted 
and concealed, like the dying and dead upon a field of 
battle. The gate-keeper started at the strange ap-| 
parition. Forty years of experience bad made the} 
man, grown grey in his office, as sharp-sighted as an 
eagle in detecting offenders. He immediately bolted 
h's gate and demanded the passport of Wolf. The 
fugitive was however prepared for this accident; and| 
he drew ont, without hesitation, a pass whieh he’ had| 
taken a few days before froma plandered merchant.—| 
Still this solitary evidence was not able entirely to| 
satisfy the scruples of the practised officer. The | 
gate-keeper trusted his own eyes rather than the paper | 
and Wolf was. gompelled to follow him te the town 
house. 

The chief magistrate of the place examined the 
pass, and declared it to be in every respect what it 
should be. It happened that this man was a_ great 
politician,—his chief pleasure in life consisted in con- 
ning over anewspaper, with a bottle of wine before 
him. The pasport shewed forth that its bearer had 
come fromtke very centre of the seat of war. He 
hoped to draw some private intelligence from the stran- 
ger: and the clerk, who brought back the pass, reques- 
ed Wolfto step in, and take a bottle of Mark-branner 
with his master. 

Meantime the traveller had remained on horseback 
baa door of the town-house, and his singular ap- 

e 








arance had collected about him half the rabble of 
the place. They looked at the horse and his rider by 
turns,—'hey langhed,—they whispered,—at last it had 
become a perfect tumult. Unfortunately the anima! 
Wolf rode on wasa stolen one, and he immediately 
began to fancy that it was described in some of the 
prints. The unexpected invitation of the magistrate 
completed his confusion. Hetook it for granted thar 
the reality of his pass had been detected, and that the 
invitation was only a trick for getting hold of him alive. 
A bad corscience stupified his faculties—he clappe: 
spurs to his horse, and galloped off without making any 
ens verto theclerk. 

The sudden flight convinced all that had before 
suspected him. ‘A thief, a robber,’ was the ery, and 
the whole mob were at his heels. Wolfrode for life 
and death, and he soon left his pursuers breathless be 
hind.—His deliverance is near but a heavy hand was 
upon him—the hour was come—unrelenting destiny 
was there, 

The road he had taken led to no outlet, and 
was obliged to turn round upon his pursuer’., 

The alarm of this incident had, in the mean ‘ime, set 
the whole town into an uproar: every road was block- 
aded, and a whole host of enemies came forth to re- 
ceive him. He draws outa pistol; the crowd yields: 
he beginsto make a way for himself through their 
ranks, 


Wolf 





The appearance of Wolf had some-| 


MASO 
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‘The first that lays a _on me—dies,’ shouted 
Wolf, holding ont tty istol. ani ro 
re But a firm old cotter seized from 
behind, and mastered the hand which held the n. 


He knoeks the pistol from his grasp; the disarmed 


Wolf is instantly dragged from his horse, and borne | 


in triumph back to the town hoase. 

*Who are you !’ said the magistrate, in a stern and 
brutal tone. 

‘One who is resolved to answer no questions, unless 
they be more civilly put.’ 

‘ are you, sir?’ 

‘What I said Iwas. I have travelled through 
all of Germany, and never found oppression, till 
now.’ 

‘Your sudden flight excites suspicion against you. 
Why fled you?’ 

Because was weary of being mocked by your 
rabble.’ 

‘You threatened to fire ?” 

‘My pistol was not loaded.’ They examined it and 
found no ball. 

‘Why do you carry such weapons?’ 

‘Because I have property with me, and I have heard 
meg deal of one Wolf that haunts in the woods 

ere.’ 

‘Your answers prove your courage, but not your 
honesty, friend. I allow you till morning. Perhaps 
you will then speak the truth.’ 

‘I have already said all.’ 

‘Take him to the tower.’ 

“To the tower!—I beg you would consider, sir.— 
There is justice in the country, and I will demand sat- 
isfaction at your hands.’ 

‘I shall give you satisfaction, friend, so soon as you 
find justice on your side.’ 

Next morning the magistrate began to suspect that, 
after all, the stranger might be an honest man, and 
that high words might have no effect in making him 
alter his tone. He was half inclined to think that 
the best way mi:ht tetolet him go. He ealled to- 
gether the councillors, however, and sent for the prison- 
er. 

‘IT hope you will forgive us, if we dealt somewhat 
rdly with you yesterday evening.’ 

‘Mest willingly, since you ask me to do so.’ 

‘Our rules are strict, arid your conduct gave tise to 
suspicion.- I cannot set you free without” departing 
from my duty. Appearances are against you. I wish 
you would say something, which might satisfy us of 
your good character. 

‘And if I should say nothing?’ 

‘Then I must send your passport to Munich, and 
you must remain here till it returns.’ 

Wolf was silent fora few minutes, and appeared 
to be much agitated; he then stept close up to the 
magistrate. 

‘Can I be a quarter of an houralone with you?’ 

The councillors looked doubtfully at each other, 
but the magistrate motioned to them, and they with- 
drew. 

‘Now what will you 7’ 

‘Your conduct yesterday evening, sir, could never 
have brought me to your terms, for I despise violence. 
The manner in which you treat me to-day has filled 
me with respect for your character. I believe you to 
be an honorable man.’ 

‘What have you to say to me?’ 

‘T see you are an honorableman. T have long wish 
ed to meet with such a man. Will you give me your 
right hand?” 

* What will you, stranger? 

‘Your head is gray and venerable. You have 
been long in the world—you have had sorrows too 
—Is it not so?—and they have made you more me 
e ful?’ 

‘Sir, what mean you?’ 

You are near to eternity—yourself will soon have 
need of compassion from God. You will not deny i 
toman. Am I not right’ To whom do yousuppose 
yourself to be speaking ?’ 

‘What is this ?— you alarm me.’ 

‘Do you not guess the truth ?— Write to your princes 
how you fonnd me, and that have been my own be 
trayer. May God’s mercy to him be snclyas his sh=!! 
be to me. Entreattor me, old man—weep for me 
my name is WOLF.’ 


ha 
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THE AGE. 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE CITY 
OF DOGTOWN. 


BY TIMOTHY TITTERWELL, EsQ- 














Dogtown is a beautiful place in the interior of this 
State. There is plenty of land around it, so that no- 


thing can hinder it from growing in eve direction, 
and thus becoming a great city. In fact, ogtown hes 
already aone-story church, part of a schoolhouse, apd 


an elegant pound. Nobody cansee Dogtown without 
being reminded of that celebrated town in France, na- 
med Grandville, of which we have the following descrip- 
tion: 

Grandville, grand vilain, 


Une eglise et un moulin 
Voila Grandville tout a plain, 


Which we may translate thus : 
Grandville. great Grandville 
Hasa meetinghouse and mille, 
Nothing else in all Grandville. 

Dogtown is finely and advantageously situated. It 
stands on Eel River, a stream of water which runs in- 
to another stream, and that into a third, which runs in- 
to Connecticut River, which running into Long 
Island Sound, finally reaches the Atlantic; who does 
not see, therefore, that Dogtown may become a great 
seaport?) The territory in the neighborhood of £- 
townis remarkable for its fertility, bating that part of 
it which is covered with rocks, the salt meadow, the 
pine woods, the clay-ponds and the swamps. It is 
past a doubt, therefore, that the territory, if well clear- 
ed, drained, people and cultivated, would become a 
perfect garden, abounding with the richest productions 
of nature, and affording a mine of wealth to the coun- 
try. Astothe facilities of communication with the 
great Atlantic cities and commercial marts, they are 
admirable. Dogtown has Boston on oneside and 
New York onthe ether. Montrealand Quebec are in 
the north, while in the eastis the rich and thriving 
State of Maine, with Bangor and Owl’s Head _ to boot. 
Rail roads can be made to connect Dogtown with all 
these places, and they will certainly form sucha con- 
nection, when they are built. That the place will bea 
great focus of trade when this is done, nobody I think 
will deny. The neighborhood of Dogtown has all the 
advantages that can be desived ina young country.— 
There will be as many large towns within thity miles 
of the place, as people choose to build. The popula- 
tion cannot fail to increase rapidly, for a man can get 
married forseventy-five cents, town clerk’s fees inelu- 
ded. The attraction torsettlers must therefore be con- 
sidered very great. ‘The Dogtowners are remarkably 
industrious, for they get a living, although constantly 
grumbling of hard times. They are moreover ingeni- 
ous, for they manufacture axe handles, wooden bowls, 
birch brooms. and white oak cheese, and invent mouse 
trapsand washing machines Last of al!, the inhabi- 
tants of Dogtown are literary and intellectu J, for they 
talk a great deal ofthe march ofimprovem: nt. and the 
minister and the lawyertake the Penny Ma_azine be- 
tween them. 

All these attractions together, form a combination 
truly wonderfyl. But the reader wil! be astonished 
when I inforde him that the inhabitants of this favored 
spot Jived a great many years without the smallest 
suspicion of what I have here described 7 hey tho’t 
very little of themselves or of the town they lived in, 
and continued to vegetate from year to year without 
imagining they were better off than other fulks. In 
fact, the world might have continued to this day in ut- 
ter ignorsncethat Dogtown was such a wonderful 
place, but for an accident: an accident 1 ea’) it, forthe 
Dogtowners having livedtorso many years without 
opening their eyes, the fact that they did open them of 
a sudden, ona certain day in the year of grace, 1834, 
must be considered purely accidental. Some people 
are inclined to ascribe it to the approach of the comet, 
which hada powerfal influence in opening people's 
eyes—to say nothing of its effect in driving them stark 

‘ad. Bat that is neither here nor there. he pec- 

Je of Dogtown opened their eyes and saw: that wes 

son h, they saw in an instant their immense advan- 

_and were astonished that they never had seen 

em before. They s»w their advantages, I say and 
were determined to turn them to account. 





Straightway Dogtown was 2! alive; every body was 
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confiderit that Dogtown must become a great place:| When reeched the foot of Blueberry Hill, which said it was because of the dangers he was about to un- 
and as every body told every body .else so, there was|overlooksthe whole place, I walkedeagerly to the top,|dergo. * Fear not,” said he ‘I have a presentiment 
no doubt about the matter. Every man went to bay-|in order to catch a view, atasingle glance, of the city, of s ess. My enemies have nover known my true 
ing land who could pay for it; and those who could|in all itsmagnifieence. To my utter astonishment, in- | character, and the very daring of the exploit will bafile 
not pay, bought upon credit, sure of selling it at ten} stead of spires and demes, Isaw nothing but Deacon and dismay them!” At midnight he quitted London, 
times the cost within the year. Nothing was talked of | Stampy’s old mansion, with five other ragged and dingy posted to Brighton, sailed to Dieppe, pased on to 
but the immense advantages of the place, The riches | looking edifices, which stood exactly where I had al-| Par:s, and put ap at Meurice’s Hotel. He dined with 
of Dogtown were indeed immense, and hew they could| wayskaown them. Lentered the eity through State) M. Jauge, the banker, and then went to the opera to 
have been overlooked so long, was a mystery that no|stret, but discovered nothing new except a small house | see Robert le Diable. In a day or twe he quitted Pa- 
one could understand. ‘ withoutachimney. Not a living thing was to be seen | ris for Bordeaux, and passed Louis Philppe on the 
The l:.nd withiathe limits of the town was computed |in Washington Square, but three geese, who were lazi-| road, but was not recognized, for his@dyed hair had 
at 720,000,000 square feet, which at one cent per ly picking a mouthful of grass among the mud-puddles. much changed his appearance, and he had also shaven 
foot is cheap enough in all conscience, would|l inquired for the Exchange, and found it in use by the off his moustachios. “I am going,” said he to his 
amount to 7,200,090, dollars. Wht a sum! But) Derconasacow-pen. The new ehurch, however, || companion, to destroy the Quadruple Treaty with 
this was notal!. Hulf of this land was covered with) was told had actually proceeded as far as the raising of, my sword. What would Louis Philippe give to arrest 
trees at the rate of one tree every five feet square, or| the timbers; but it was subsequentlysold by auction torn progress!” a 
quadrangle of twen'yfive feet: this gave aeomputation| pay for digging the cellar. W hat has happened since, we all know. The won- 
of 10,400,000 trees; and as each tree on an average| I hadacheck uponthe Dogtown Bank for three dol- | der is how he could, during five years, have held out. 
contained seventy-five cubic feet oftimber, it followed | lars, and wishing to draw the money, I was directed to| He might have done so for as many years more, if 
that there was actually within the town 780,000,000 | No. 19. Trem): t stree*. This turned «utto be the iden- | Marotto had net betrayed him. T suppose that, after 
feet of timber, worth on the lowest calculation five cts. | tical building formerly occupied by old Kit Cobble, the all, he will come back to England, but he may give 
per foot, which would amount to $39,000,000. This, | shoemaker. It was bank hours, but the bank was shut, | more ‘rouble tothe Christino party. Even 


-_ 


now, a 
added to the value of the land as above, made a grand|and there was net asoul to beseen: Just as I was go-| fugitive and almost a prisoner, he claims to be king de 
total of forty-six millions two hundred thousand dol-|ingaway,Ispieda tin horn hanging by the door, with|,ure. What will be the end? 

lars ¢ la paper over it, on which was written, “* Persons having | Zi JE2> We. |. 2 Grom 7 

The mention ofthese sums almost drove the good| business atthe bank, are requested to blow the hern.”’| EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

people of Dogtown distracted with joy; they could| Lputthe horn to my lipsand blew a blast both longand| It has been observed, that if the French had been 
hardly believe their eyes or ears, but there it was in|loud. After waiting aboutten mingtes, | spied Isaac|:n educated people many of tre atrocitics of their reve- 
black and white; figures could not lie. They were | humper coming siowly down the read: he proved to} lation would never have happened, and I believe it.— 
amazed to think of their own stupidity and that of|bethe cashier of the " o stown Bank, andafier some liffi- | Furious mobs are composed, not of enlightned men— 
their ancestors in letting forty-six millions two hundred|culty [ convinced him of the.safety of cashing the | of men in whom the passions are dominant over the 
dollars lie tota'ly idle and unproductive; but they | check. judgment, because the judgment has uot been exer- 
were determined not to allow their wealth to be ne-| Uponinquiring of Isaac what use had been made of, cisec, and informed, and habituated to direct the con- 
glectedany Jonger. A grand scheme of speculation the forty-six millions two hundred thousand dollars, he | duct. A factious declaimer ean much less easily in- 
and improvement was started, and all rushed headlong | informed me that most ofit remained in notes of hand. fluence a number of men who acquired at school the 
into it. Every min in Dogtown was now rich, or,| Money was scarce, and was expected to continue so un-/| rudiments of knowledge, and who have subsequently 
what was the s: Tt was easy to see | devoted their leisure to a mechanics’ institute, than 





he same thing, was sure of being so before | til the onion crop had been got in. 
Jong. Immense tracts were laid out in building lots, | that the city had sadly. declined from its meridan splen-|a multitude who cannot read or write, and who have 
and speculators flocked in from all quarters; from Cats- | dor. : In fact, Dogtown has suffered a complete down- | never practised reasoning or considerate thought. And 
ville and Weazietown and Buzzardsborough, and fall, for hardly anybody now speaks of itas a city.—/asthe education of apeople prevents political evil, it 
Ganderfield and Crow Cornerand Upper Bugbury and| They have as much land as ever, and so long as it con-| effects political good. Despotic rulers well know 
Punkinton, and Black Swamp and the Botomless tinued to be valued at their own price, they were as| that knowledge is inimic:! to their power. 

Bogs. Such a busy time as the Dogtowners had ofit.|rich as Jews; but, unfortunately, it fellin value the| 
Nothing was talked of but buying land, building houses! moment they expected the purchasers to pay for it.— 
laying out roads, streets, squares, avenues, rail roads, The Dogtowners are poorenough at present, but 
canals, &c. &c. &. People left off ploughing and hoe-| they are not the first, and probably will not be the last 
ing, because agriculiure was too slow a method of ma-| people who have ruined themselves by building a city 








ODDS AND ENDs. 
Conventent Critcism.—Sherdan had a very con- 


venient formula as a reply to the new publications that 
were constantly sent to him, viz: ‘Dear sir, I have re- 








king money; for who would think of raising turnips to 
sell, at twenty cents a buskel, when he could make a 
hundred times the profit by speculating in land ? 

First of all, it was determined that Dogtown should 
he acity. The want of population was found to be a 
serious obstacle here; the constitution of the state re- 
quires ten or twelve thousand inhabitants for a city; 
and as Dogtown, including, the subburbs of Puppyville 
and Skunk’s Misery, contained a population of only 
six hundred and thirty-one, it was thought there might 
be some difficulty in getting a charter without antici- 
pati ig the returns of the nextcensus. However, a city 
it must be, sometime er other, in this al] were agreed, 
and it might as well have the name first as last; so 
they concluded to call it a city. It is astonishing what 
a spirit of enterprise these prospects infused into the 
people of Dogtown. ‘The schoolhouse door was paint- 
ed green, uncle Joe Stubbins mended the top ot his 
chimney, and it was voted in town-meetimg to pur- 
chase three wheelharrows for the public nse; and all 
in consequeuce of these projected improvements.— 
Nay, so widely did their views of business expand, that 
Aminadab Figgins, the grocer, determined to give up 
retailing, and declared he wouldn't split crackers nor 
cut candles any longer. 

Such was the thriving condition of the city of Dog- 
town when I left the place in the autumn of that year. 
I continued to hear of it through the medium ofthe 
Dogtown Daily Advertiser a newspapaper established 
there by an enterprising printer from Connecticut at the 
fivat drawing of the commercial prosperity of the city.— 
It appeared to go ahead rapidly. The newspaperspoke 
of the Exchange, the town Hall, the bank, the new 
post office, the rail road, canal, &e. House lots were 
advertised in Washington Square, Merchant's Row, 
State street, Ae. Contracts were proposed for build- 
ing churches, manufactories, &c. This was Dogtown 
in allits glory. 


| 


| them into captivity. 


on speculation. 


“MISCELLANY. 
~ DON CARLOS. 


[A correspondent of the Evening Star furnishes the 





|ceived your exquisite work, and I have no doubt I shall 
be highly delighted after I have read it.” 


| There are many pumps in the vicinity of this city 
| possessing the surprising power of converting one 


quart of milk into three pints, and some of them will 


folowing interesting particulars of the life of Don Car-| make half a gallen ofone quart! 


los, the Spanish usurper:} 

As the history of royalty has been, within the mem- 
ory of the men around us, in great reverses and mis- 
fortunes, seldom has it a more constant tale of sorrow 


to relate than in the instance of Don Carlos. When} 
his father and his brother, {the late Ferdinand VIL.) 
] 


|were take prisoners by Napoleos, he accompanied | merchant a short time since, who answered, “The 
In this condition he remained for 


| Thomas. Jefferson said truly :—“ Bankers receive a 
| profiton what they owe, from those to whom they owe, 


and for a thing containing within itself, no intrinsic 
value.” 


* What is the cause of the present pecuniary embar- 
rasments?” This question was put to a shrewd old 


right owners are calling for their money.” That's 


some years. His brother became king, and Don Car-j about it. 


los was viewed with suspicion by that selfish, sensual, | 


bigoted brute. Ferdinand altered the line of suc- 
ession, against Don Carlos, by a decree which abroga- 
ted the Saligue law. On his death Don Carlos _treat- 
ing the deerce as tHegal, (and it looks very like it, for 
the monarch’s simple decreee never could abrogate a 
law in Spain,) took uparms. He was beaten, and in 
May, 1834, sought and obtaineda hospitable asylum 


in Engand. The good natured king, William IV., 
A 


offered him royal henoas, but he declined them. If| 


his scheme was to draw public attention from him, it 
was admirable. He landedat Portsmouth, (where he 
buried his wife as ** Queen of Spain,”’) and he had 


heen a very shorttime in Englans ere he was waited! 


upon by one of Zumalacarregni’s agents, with whom 


el 
opamn. 
Early in July, 1835, Don Carlos secreily quitted 


Gloucester Lodge, Brompton, where Canning had | 


lived, and escaping by the garden gate, went into a 
hackney eoach, and drove to London. Here he was 
received by some of his adherents, and underwent 


Last August I determined to makea visit to this cele-, the operation of having his grey hairs dyed brown. 


brated place in order to feast my eyes with the splendor 


This was performed for him by a lady, 


he arranged a plan for immediately returning to 
£ ! x 


Coulda man in the height of passion, see himself, 
he would want no other motive to govern his tem- 
per. 


A loafer lingering abouta har-roam was finally ask- 
ed by a slight acquaintance to drink. Affecting to be 
indifferent to the invitation, he asked “what is the 
lightest drink?” “That which you don't pay fo,” 
said the bar-keeper. 


Perhaps there is no phrase in common use more 
trite and uomeaning than that of ‘How do you do, sir!’ 
as applied by persons meeting inthe streets, or by those 
who are introduced to eachother. If this mede ofsa- 
sulation were altered to, ‘Health and happiness to you, 
sir,’ it would not be without meaning, and would genet- 
ally express the sincere wish of heart; for no man de- 
sires the unhappiness ofa fellow-creature, unless he be 
his inveterate enemy. 


Zeno, the philosopher, believed in an inevitable de- 
stiny. His servant availed himself of his doctrine, one 
day, while being beaten for a theft by exclaiming, “was 
I not destined to rob?” ‘“ Yes” replied Zeno, *‘and 


who could not " 
ofa city that had sprung upas it were by enchantment. |help weeping. He asked why she wept, and the lady eT 









preparati 


on, promises to be sole 

While noticing this subject, we Would again remind 
| Secretaries and others that we shall at all times be hap- 
o subscribed the prospectus | py to publish the returns of elections, the proceedings 
by me circulated, and who |at anniversaries, installations, or other masonic intel- 
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(G>T hose Brethren wh 
for the Masonic Register, t 
have not paid for the same to me, or Br. Mix, 
oblige me much by sending the sameto Br. L. 
Hofiman, by mail. The Post Masters, are authorise 

s ey free of postage. 

—— BLANCHARD POWERS. 

Bennington, Nov. 19, 1839. 


will ligence. We hope they will not be remiss on this sub_ 
‘4 jject. The tendency will be happy. One spirited 
| Lodge can infuse life in a dozen dead ones. 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 





At the annual meeting of Mount Vernon Lodge No. 

" '3, held at St. John’s Hall, on Thursday evening the 
Masonry ix Kentucky.—We have been favored 19th, the following brethren were duly elected officers 

with the proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Ken- |, the ensuing year. 

tucky, from which we makesuch extracts as will be! Lewis G. Hoffman, W. M. 

of interest to the brethren in this section of country—| William Connelly, S. W. 

We are not apprised of the state of Masonry in this State George S. Gibbons, J. W. 

in years gone by, but ifwe are to judge of the past by | John Hurdis, Sec’y. 

the present flourishing condition of things in that | Alexander Gray, Treasurer. 

State, Masonry has suffered nothing from the | Richard Parr, S. D. 

mildew and moral pestilence which has swept every | James K. Halliday, J. D. 

thing before its baneful influence, in our ag Abraham Siekles, Tyler. 

Stat», exeept the ancient landmarks of the Order. John Pochin: sabe 
The Subordinate Lodges report two hundred ana | A. L. Lawrence, 


eleven initiations during the year,and the Grand Trea-| At the annual meeting of Temple Lodge, No. 53, 
surer, in his annual report acknowledges $15, 252,65, in held a St. John's Hall, on Tuesday evening Dec. 17 


his hands. . '5839—the following brethren were elected officers for 
During the setting ofthe Grand Lodge, it was resol- |), ensuing year, vis: 


ved to erecta Grand Masonic Hall in the city of Lex- Argalus'W. Starks, W. M. 
ington, for the use of the Grand and Subordinate Lodg-| John W. H. Canoll, 8. W. 
es, and $15000 was appropriated for that purpese. William Ferguson, J.. W. 
The plan proposes a building witha basement story, | William Voorhees, Treasurer. 
and two steries of fourteen feet each upon it—the whole Levi Ewing, Secretary. 
building to be sixty-five by forty-five feet im size, with =| Peter G. Sharpe, 8. D. 
suitable number of windows, doors, flues, &c. to be of Isaac F. Fletcher, J. D. 
brick, and strongly built—on the first floor are arrang- Abraham Sickles, Tyler. 
ed suitable rooms for the accommodation of two Lodg- | James Radliff, 
e§, besides a room for depositing the records and other | S.V.R.Ableman, . Stewards. 
property of the Grand Lodge, or for receiving strangers | oaecaeaes a geen” ey woe 
On the second floor is the Grand Hall, 45 by 42 feet in Perec sunt Sit ain mens 4 mre: 
pean eapestaing eae ae asin |Helderbergh war, will cost the state and county to- 
tee room, the rooms below being also to be applied to |cether, upwards of $50,000. This is paying for the 
- ne Ee papacy neded, 2s yank, 4 uaass whistle at a round rate. The Sun says, that an attempt 
being also suitable for the accommodation of the Grand will bo-made tepvaveht dhe tabidnenbing taw- <iibilers, 
Chapter or subordinate Chapters, shoald they desire to ~ ed to the legislature, from’ tuking their 
hold their meetings as heretofore, in connexion with | who wore elses o . ni g E. Bd? 
the Grand Lodge. “seats. We hope it will be so. Every g citizen 
The Committee on foreign communications in their. should unite in effecting it. 
report, say. ‘*That itis deemed a matter of great, *,* Will our friends, at their several communica- 
utility to the order, that the interchange of communi- tions, onthe 27th, endeavour to extend the circula- 
cation with all the regular Grand Lodges inthe Union, ‘tion of the Register. 


should be placed on a permanent footing, by the best’ {Miss Field, late of the. Albeny.Atode- 
means in the power of this Grand Lodge. It incul-! The euag. st hin £395. - = 


“ rtality of Mental Infl e,”” receiv- 
cates the principles of harmony and brotherly love, Po: hen oot aie. Than’ "ager 
pirspeabens et ee ee ee and classical, and as a composition, is decidedly the 
i « Triptol Tindall 

r sats Oe best we have published, riptolmous ) 
a Ga noes ragp nly etered tor} Esqr’s.” ‘Frivolities,” to the contrary notwithstand- 
M. W. George Breckenridge, G. M. ing. 


R. W. Thomas C. Orrear, D. G. M. The “ Decline and Fall ofthe City of Dogtown,” 
W. Abner Cunningham, S.G W: which will be found, on another page, should have 
W. Thomas J. Welsy, J. G. W. been credited to an amusing little volume, entitled 
R. Caleb W. Cloud, G. C. **Yankee Notions.” It is a fair hit at theland specu- 
Edmund F. Vawter, G. O. lations of 1834—when * Dogtown” cities were as plen- 


Philip Swigert, G. Sec'y ty as their inhabitants—bullfrogs, alligators, and land 
William Brown, jr. G. 'Treas. sharks. 


Augustus D. Ehrich, G. S. & T. 

(> One of our Subscribers in Kingston U. Canada, 
to whom we sent twelve back numbers of the Register, 
says that he was compelled to pay forty-five cents, pos- 
tageonthem. This is wrong, and is not justified, by 
the regulations understood to exist between the Ca- 
nadian and American post office, which is one or one 
and half cents a paper. The fact whether a sub- 
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INsTALLATION.—A public Installation of Phonix 
Lodge, at Latisingburg, will take place on Friday 
evening, the 27th inst. The Brethren of Albany, 
Troy, and their vicinities, are invited to attend. Br. 
Eddy, of Apollo Lodge, Troy, is expected to pro- 
nounce an Address on this occasion, which from the 
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one time, neither adds nor diminishes. The post 


maater at Kingston, will undoubtedly correct the mis- 
take. 








On Monday evening, 16th inst., by the Rev. Mr. 


Holmes, Mr. Samuel B. Woolworth of Homer, 


Cortland county, to Miss Betsey, daughter of Dr. 
J. W. Bewster, of Onondaga Hollow, Onondaga coun- 
ty. 
In this city, on Friday evening, the 6th inst., by the 
Rev. E. A. Huntington Mr. James T. Marsh of New- 
York, to Miss Martha Ostrander, of this city. 

At Troy, on Wednesday, Dec. 11, by the Rev., Dr. 
Butler, Mr. Philip G. Heartt, to Miss Sarah J., daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Job Pierson. 

At Troy, on the evening of the 10th inst., by the 
Rev. Mr. Van Kleeck, G. Wooster, esq., merchant, to 
Miss Mary L. eldest daughter of Samuel Kendrick, 
esq., all of that city. 

n New York, on Tuesday morning, 
Dr. Skinner, Melancthon Starr, 
daughter of Henry Nevins. 

At Gorham, Ontario co., on the 11th inst., 
Rev. A. Silly, William H. Burr, of Auburn, 
Irene Headly, daughter of the R 
Virgil, N. Y. 


Te 
DIED. 


On Sunday last, William Crandall, in the 
of his age. 

On Sunday morning, David R., second son of 
Thomas Hilson, jr. aged 3 years and 3 months. 

In Hancock, Mass. on the 6th inst. Mrs. Lucy 
Hazard, consort of the Hon. Rodman Hazard, aged 
61 years. 

At Stamford, Conn., on the 1st inst., 
wife of Mr. Edward Hil!, of Cat 
second daughter of Capt. Edw 
York. 

In Buffalo on the 12th inst., David M D 
years, formerly one of the publishers of the 
Journal ofthat city. 

At Clinton, on the 16th ult., Mrs. 
the 85th year ofhis age. 

At Troy on the 9th inst., Jesse H. Burchard, furmer- 
ly of Orange co., aged 39 years. 

At Ithaca, on Saturday, 14th ins)., Mrs. Margaret 
Bogart, widow ofthe late Gerrit Bogart, of this city, 
aged 68 years and 6 months. 

AtCherry Valley, on the 4th inst.. Mr Levi 
S. Skinner, formerly of Montgomery county, aged 
92. 

‘ At N. York, on Monday evening, Henry J. Wyckoff 
rsq- 

On Monday morning, 
James A. Morse, 


by the Rev. 
to Lucretia Mary, 


by the 


to Miss 
ev. Isaac Headly, of 


7Ist year 


Sarah Jane, 
skill, aged 22 years, and 
ard Rosseter, of New 


ay, aged 48 
Whig and 


Mary Kirkland, in 


1 Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of 
in the ninth year ofher age. 





IGAT! LIGHT !! LIGHT!!! Remwepy ror tu 
times, G. W. Knowlton & Co., Manufacturers of Cam- 
phine Oil, Lamps, Spirit Gas Lamps, Oi] Lamps, &c. Feel 
gratefu' for favors hitherto received. Respectfully acq saint their 
‘riends and the public that they have a gvod assortn.ent of Jam) 
ofall kinds, from one dollar upwards to suil the of 
times, They therefore respectfully invite those who are desirous 
f studying economy in ligh ing their stores, houses, &c., by the 
most brilliant and cheap light, to call and examine iheir neat sul - 
stantia', and well manufactured Jamps, which have given uUniver- 
«al satisfaction to the many thousands who now use them. Re. 
member that by adopting these lamper you havea beter light, and 
save on an average 50 per cent. They wouldalse gay te ny b- 
ic, that they can always depend upon a first rate article of , of 
phene Oil, and Spirit Gas, as they manvfact»ire jt ves, 
G, W. “KNOWLTON & Coa. 
560. S uth Ma:kot street. 
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_POETR 
FIRST GRIEF. 
[BY JAMES BHEDDERWICK) 
They tell me, first and early love 
Out lives all after-dreams; - 
But the me of a first great grief 
To me more lasting seems; 
The grief that marks oar dawning youth 
To memory ever clings, 
And o’er the path of future years 
A lengthen’d shadow flings. 





Oh, oft my mind recalls the hour, 
When to my father’s home 
Death came—an univited guest— 
From his dwelling in the tom)! 
1 had not seen his face before— 
I shudder'd at the sight; 
And I shudder still to think upon 
The anguish of that night! 


A youthful brow and ruddy cheek 
ecame all cold and wan— 

An eye grew dim in which the light 
Of radiant fancy shone. 

Cold was the cheek, and cold the brow— 
The eye was fix'd and dim; 

And one there moured a brother dead, 
Who would have died for him! 


J know not iftwas summer then, 
I knew not if’twas spring, 

But if the birds sang On the trees, 
I did not hear them sing; 

If flowers came forth to deck the earth, 
Their bloom I did not see— 

1 looked upon one wither'd flower, 
And none else bloomed for me! 


A sad and silent time it was, 
Within that house of woe, 

All eyes were dull aud overcast, 
And every voice was low!— 
And from each cheek at intervals 
The blood appeared to start, 
As ifrecall’d-in sudden haste, 
To ail the sin\ing heart! 


Softly we trode, as if afraid 
To mar the sleeper’s sleep, 

And stole last looks of his pale face, 
For memory to keep! 

With him the agony was o’er, 
And now the pain was ours, 

As thoughts of his sweet childhood rose 
Like odour trom dead flowers! 


And when at last he was borne afar 
From the world’s weary strife, 

How oft in thought did we again 
Live o'er his little life! 

dis every look—his every word— 
His very voice’s tone— 
Came back to us like things whose worth 

Is only prized when gone! 


The grief has passed with years away, 
And joy has been my lot; 
But the one is oft remember'd, 
And the other soon forgot. 
The gayest hours trip lightest by, 
And leave the faintest trace; — 
Bat the deep, deep track that sorrow wears, 
No time can e’er efface! 








From the Albany Daily Advertia:r. 
STANZAS AT A MARRIAGE FESTIVAL. 
Love is gently omnipotent; tathese who passes it, 
accident and death itselfare but passing clouds, whieh 


van scarcely vex and cannot harm.—Recent English | 


Essay. 


The bridal wreath entwines a brow, 
That glows in bliss beneath it; 
The heart's sweet faith—she fondly now, 
‘Tin tones of love, shall breathe it; 
And if across that brow of snow 
A shade of care would seem to flow, 
‘Tis not that doubts there press— 











} 
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And dares not flont the Salhe 
Of love bora happiness. 


And she is led by fancy 
The Hoc tg all 

Where truth still seems a diamond star, 
In beauty beaming o’er her; 

Aad where stands one, whose every look 

Reflects her own, as calm clear brook 
Repeats the sky above; 

And not a single cloud is sent 

To mar the heart-built firmament, 
So fall of light and love! 


It is no dream—she knows full weli 
Life will not change to sadness— 
She feels her héart a citadel, 
Where rules bright hope and gladness, 
And trusts in woman’s pride, its eare 
To him whose image reigneth there, 
With all a monarch’s sway— 
That trust shall be their morning light, 
That trust shall give their bosoms might, 
Which shall not know degay! 


And now they hear from friends that greet, 
Words eloquent with feeling, 

And see in many an eye they meet, 
Afiection's tear drop stealing— 

Yes! as life’s anchor lightly weighs, 

They read within each anxious gaze 

hat fate can bat decree; 

An oh, through many an after year, 

That kindly word, that feeling tear, 
Shall gladen memory ! 


And may the tides that round them flow, 
Neer feel the tempest’s power, 
And o’er them skies at even glow, 
Bright as this dawing hour; 
Or should a storm dare break the wave, 
Love atill shall have the pow’rto save, 
Bid threat’ning clouds depart, 
And round them bend, calm, clear blue skies, 
While troth, sweet light of angel eyes, 
Shall paradise the heart! 


S.S8. Reren, 


Syracuse, Oct. 15, 1839. 








DIRGE OF A CHILD, 


No bitter tears for thee be shed, 

Blossom of being! seen and gone! 

With flowers alone we strew thy bed. 
O blest departed one! 

Whose all of life, a rosy ray, 

Blush’d into dawn, and pass’d away. 


Yes! thou art fled, ere guilthad power 
‘To stain thy cherub soul and form, 
Closed is the soft ephemeral flower, 

That never felt a storm! 
Thesunbeam’s smile, the zephyr’s breath, 
All that it knew from birth to death. 


Thou wert so like a form of light, 

That Heaven benignly called thee hence, 

Ere yet the world could breathe one blight 
O’er thy sweet innocence. 

And thou, that brighter home to bless, 

Art passed, with all thy loveliness ! 


Oh! hadst thou still on earth remain'd, 

Vision of beauty! fair, as brief! 

Tiow soon thy brightness had been stain'd 
With passion or with grief! 

Now not a sullying breath can rise, 

‘To dim thy glory in the skies. 


We rear no marble o’er thy tomb, 

No sculptur’d image there shall mourn ; 
Ah! fitter far the vernal bloom 

Such dwetling to adorn. 
F and demereintth dews must he 
‘The only emblems meet for thee. ' 


Thy grave shall be a blessed shrine, 


Adorn’d with Nature's brightest wréath, 
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Each glowing season shall combine 
Its incense their to breathe ; 

And oft, nponthe midnight air, 

Shall view harps be murmuring there, 


res oh Prem in visions blest, 

weet spirit! visit our re . 

And bear from thine own oath of rest, 
Some balm for human woes! 

What form more lovely could be given 

Than thine, to messenger of Heaven? 





BRING FLOWERS, 
Bring flowers, young flowers, for the festal board, , 
‘To wreathe the cup ere the wine is pour'd; 
Bring flowers! they are springing in wood and vale, 
Their breath floats oyt onthe southern gale, 
And the touch of the sunbeam hath waked the rose, 
To deck the hall where the bright wine flows. 


Bring flowers to strew in the conqueror’s path— 
He hath shaken thrones with his stormy wrath! 
He comes with the spoils of nations back, 

The vines lie crush’d in his chariot's track, 
The turf looks red where he won the day— 
Bring flowers to die in the conqueror’s way! 


Bring flowers to the captive's lonely cell, 

They have tales of the joyous woods to tell ; 

Of the free blue streams, and the glowing sky, 

And the bright world shut from his languid eye; 

They will bear him a thought of the sunny hours, 

And adream of his youth—bring him flowers, wild 
flowers! 


Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to wear! 
They were born to blush in her shining hair. 

She is leaving the home of her childhood’s mirth, 
She hath bid farewell to her father’s hearth, 

Her place is now by another's side— 

Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young bride { 


Bring flowers, pale flowers, o'er the bier to shed, 

A crown for the brow of the early dead! 

For this through its leave hath the white rose burst, 

For this in the woods was the violet nursed, 

Though they smile in vain for what once was ours, 

They are love's last gift—bring ye flowers, pale flow- 
ers. 


Bring flowers to the shrine where we kneel in prayer, 

They are nature's offering, their place is there / 

They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 

With a voice of promise they come and part, 

They sleep in dust through the wintry hours, 

They break forth in glory—bring flowers, bright flow- 
ers ! 





REMEMBER THE POOR. 
Lo! winter approacheth—his coming is nigh! 
The chill winds sweeps over the moor; 
The storm-clouds are low'ring above in the sky, 
And we should—Remember the poor. 


Ye merchants, when reckoning profits at night. 
Ye find that your gains still are sure 

Give ear to the counsel that points to the right., 
And bids you— Remember the Poor. 


Ye farmers, whose labors with plenty are crown'd! 
Who know not what'tis to endure 

The pangs which with poverty ever are found— 
Will ye not—Remember the Pror. 


O spend not your substance to gratify pride, 
Nor following its glittering lure— 

For the widow dnd orphan to heaven have have cried 
And it bids you— Remember the Poor. 
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